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situation in the summer of 1914. At that time I was expecting
to be succeeded in September by Captain Reginald Hall (Director
of Naval Intelligence throughout the War) and I prepared a
memorandum for his information, the gist of which is in the
foregoing account.

To sum up, as long as submarines were only required for local
defence, which seems, at that time, to have been the limit of
vision of Lord Fisher and his technical adviser, the Holland boat
was, I think, unquestionably the best type to adopt. The main
object Lord Fisher seems to have had in*view, was to employ
submarines for the defence of harbours, and abolish defensive
minefields, a policy which he had carried into effect before I
came on die scene. As the material developed, and our vision
cleared and extended to the enemy's coasts and the high seas,
it became more and more evident to the officers who had to
live in the vessels, that better sea-going qualities and surface
habitability were essential.

The definitely limited speed of the e< E " type made it desirable
to build submersible, rather than submarine, vessels for work
with the Fleet and on the high seas.

As we had no time to experiment, surely it was a good policy
to buy our experience from those who had expended years in
experimenting with the submersible type, add this to our
unrivalled experience in the submarine type, which we had
developed to the highest pitch in the " E " class, and then trust
our constructors to produce the finest submarine submersible in
the world.

That was the policy which crystallised under the advice of my
small body of experts, and which I pressed with all the energy,
persistence and blarney in my being. It was condemned by Lord
Fisher who felt, I suppose, that the policy of those who preceded
me was being indicted, but I hope it is clear from the foregoing
that what we did was really only a short cut in the natural
evolution of submerged vessels. Also that our policy could only
have been built up on the sound foundations which had been
laid by those we succeeded.

There was one objection which was insistently advanced; the
loss of prestige we would sustain by going abroad for designs.
I thought that rather absurd; after all, our original design came
from America ready-made. Anyhow, loss of prestige, however